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of 1860 he did not return to Oxford, but went on a remarkable tour to Canada
and the United States. His grandfather, the Duke of Kent, had served in
garrison in Canada and had visited the United States. No other member of the
Royal Family had done so.

The Prince, attended by a considerable suite (including the Duke of Newcastle,
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who wrote the Prince's speeches), crossed the
Atlantic in a battleship from Southampton to St John's, Newfoundland, in
July 1860.   The passage took fourteen days.   In Canada he was present at the
completion of the railway bridge across the St Lawrence at Montreal, and opened
the new Parliament buildings at Ottawa.   On 20th September he crossed into
the United States at Detroit.   He then travelled by Chicago, St Louis (where he
attended the annual fair), Harrisburg, Baltimore to Washington.   At Harrisburg
he was invited by the Governor of Pennsylvania to sit in the chair in which John
Hancock had signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776.   The Prince, like -
all Englishmen who regard their history (in so far as they are acquainted with
it) tranquilly, made no difficulty over John Hancock's chair.   At Washington,
where he stayed three days as the guest of President Buchanan at the White'
House, he took an interest in American institutions and politics.   He went down
the Potomac River with the President to Mount Vernon, visited George Washing-
ton's mansion and grave, and planted a chestnut tree by the grave.   From
Washington he went south to Richmond, soon to be the centre of the terrible
Civil War.  The return j ourney was made by New York, where there was a review
of troops and a grand ball, to Boston, where he met Longfellow and Oliver
Wendell Holmes.   The last visit was made to the battlefield of Bunker's Hill,
another monument of England's lost war and lost colonies.   Everywhere the
Prince was received with the utmost, cordiality, and he showed himself, as he
remained through life, approachable, friendly, and humorous.    Socially and
politically, the tour was regarded as a grand success.  He arrived back in England
on I5th November (1860).   He then returned to Oxford for the rest of the
Michaelmas term, and in January 1861 migrated to Cambridge.  There he became
a member of Trinity College. " He lived in Madingley Hall, a house four miles
out of the town, and rode in for instruction from various tutors, among others
Charles ELingsley, who was Regius Professor of History.   After the long vacation
of 1861 he returned to Cambridge for one more term.   The Prince Consort died
after a brief illness on 7th December.   This tragic event necessarily ended what
had been a rather rigorous and (owing to its privacy) rather dull system of educa-
tion to which the Prince had submitted dutifully, if not. with enthusiasm or"
with exceptional profit.   With his teachers he had always been on good terms,
and he remained in friendly association with nearly all of them as long as they
lived.

After the death of the Prince Consort it was expected that the Prince of